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A COLLECTION OF BALLA¥S AND SONGS 
‘FROM EAST TENNESSEE 


| Mopogrephically, Tennessee has eight natural divisions. The se- 
cond division, East Tennessee, forms the background of this paper 
for it was from this section that the one hundred and ninety-six 


ballads were secured. 


"This division extends across the State from the nor th to the south 
being limited on the east by the Unakas, and on the west by the 
Cumberland mountelins. It is called a valley with reference to the \ 
mountain ranges, and with the outlying coves and valleys, embraces 


in whole or part twenty-seven counties." The ballads in this col- 


lection came from twelve of these twenty-seven counties. 


To many people this section is composed of mountains inhabited by 
a,ysocielly homogeneous people. This conception is erroneous. To 
those unacquainted with the section the varieties of mountain 


people need be explained. 


‘The term mountaineer, to many people, calls forth the picture of 
one who lives in the fastness of the mountain, raises the bare ne- 


cessities of life, ekes out a meager existence, is never within 


range of civilization, and makes little or no contribution to the 7 
of oivilizetion, | 
» 
A good correction of this erroneeus idea is to be found in the 
division of mountaineers which Dr. S. T. Wi1son/nakes in his book 
‘The Southern Mountaineer. Dr. Wilson says that theie’ are three ~ 


Le Hawkins, Handbook of Tennessee, pp.,6. 
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classes of these mountaineers: class one he calls the helping 
Class. It is this group of people who have aided in making the 
progressive cities, who have carried on commerce; who have ex- 
tended advil iaation. and who have brought in the best for the 


people of their section. This group has had two great character- 


istics which are ded for advancement, namely, those of initia- | 


tive and ingenuity.! This class does not live in the extreme 
mountain sections but are within sight and perhaps under ae 
ghadow cf its purple ranges. Class two is more affected by the 
mountains, a more superstitious group, more subject to the in-. 
fluences of nature herself. It @wells in the isolated regions 
where life is harder, luxuries ere fewer, or pe where the ne- 
cessities: of life form the! chief concern of man. \ These poeple 
are rugged, Simple, FesCureprul , and @re a valuable asset to any 
state. The intelligence of this type is of the mighest rank, 

its ‘isolation is one of the causes its retardation. Class 
three is in the minority. It is this class of people which many 
take to be the typical mounteineer. ‘he nenbéxe of this group 
are not numbered among the landowners; -he adds nothing benefi- 
cial to his fellowmen. He depends upon Providence, which clothes 
the lily of the field, for his meager existence. This class is 
characterized by its lack of ambition and "laisseg-faire" atti- 


toward life. \ 


At times one cannot help feeling that these people have wasted 
their fragrance on the desert air," but considering the vast 
amount of contributions they have made in the fields of ballad 
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collecting and in philology we @re exceedingly thankful for 


their lives and we collect both in word and song "Full. many 


a gem of purest ray serene." 


Those songs on first appearance seem to be inconsequential, 


just more "funny songs", as one of my acquaintances dis- 
cribed them. But upon closer study, and by comparison with 
the English and Scottish Popular Ballads collected by Pro- 
fessor Child, and by comparison of these ballads from this 
section of the State with anane collected from otner states, 
one is amazed at the likeness to the older texts, and with 
the more recent ones to find how these folk-songs fit the 


rigidly molded lives in the various communities. 


From, the topics found in these ballads twelve divisions were 


made for the sake of study. They are: English and Scottish » 
| 


Ropular Ballads: Ballads Ballads 
if on the Dead and Dying; Love Songs--Light and Heavy; War 
Songs; — ee Campaign Songs; Ballads of Wrecks and ce 
Disasters; Vagabond and Outlaw Ballads and Songs; The Sones 
of Orphan Children: Nursery and Game Songs Religious and 


Moralistic Songs; and Miscellaneous Ballads and Sones. 


In the years 1882-1889 Francis James Child collected and 


edited in a ee ie volume three hundred and five bal- 
lads, with a gre number of versions and texts of each ballad, 
to which he gave the title English and Seottish Poruler_ Bal- 


lads. This collection forms the basis of critical stuay for 
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the ballads fount today. 


In this present collection, which was mide in 1930-1932, 
there ere eight of these English and Scottish betioas: Pro- 
fessor Reed Smith of South Carolina said that in 1915 just 
eight of thgse [bellads } had been found in Tennessee. Two 
years luter Campbell and Sharp published twelve. To those 
ballads already found will be added the three in this pres- 
"Lord Lovell," "The Sweet Trinity," and’ | 
"The Lass of Roch Royal." Also five others added this yeer: 
"Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard,” "Lord Thomas," “The 
Wife of Usher's Well,* "Lord Randal," "Sir Hugh, or the 
Jew's. Daughter." | 


Two versions or mtady Alice" are found here, and both texts 
are known by the title of "George Collins." Neither cor- 
responds closely to the Child texts. The Child ballad, No. 
85, versions A and B, = that Lady Alice was "mending her 
midnight quoif," while the Tennessee versions say she was 
"sewing her silk so. fine." There is no mention made in» 
these of the watergruel which Giles Collins'’ mother stirred 
| with @ spoon, and after Giles had eaten he died. The two 
‘modern versions have much conversation between the mother 
and the daughter in which the mother pleads with the daugh- 
ter to find some other young man besides George, as he is 
known instead of Giles of the older version. Instead of 
the Se. Lol which is found in the early bal- 


lads, we have that of hes lonesome dove flying from vine to 
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vine. the traditional carry the idea that tHe 
corpse was "fine". This Soseas to the belief that rich and 
beautiful apparel should be selected for the buriel clothes. 
The two texts of this of the corpse 


wearing “Linen so fine." 


Domestic tragedy, a most common theme for both proSe and po- 
etry, is the theme of both "Lord Lovell,” and "The Lass of 
Roch Royal.* -The tragedy of Lord Lovell is not “that of be- 
trayed love; Lady Nancybell dies of waiting for her lover 
who does not return until’ after her death; and because of 


remorse he dies the following day. | 


Ballad commonplaces are found in these belleds. Colors used 
in the ballads lend. note of gaiety to them regardless of 
how Sadthe occasion. In "Lord Lovell" there is the milk- 
white steed, the deep red rose, the green brier, the dapple 
gray, the white-washed tower, and the lily-white hand of 


Lady Nancy. | 


The four fragments of "The Lass of Roch Royal" are so small 


that little can be inferred about the story of fair Isabell 


Of Roch Royal who has her norse eperssoned with silver, 


gold, and two little bells on each side, goes in search of 
her true-love Gregory, is questfoned by his mother at their 
castle-gate, and is sont away to die. The mother puts her 
through a severe questioning as to the tokens which hed pas- 


sed between her and Gregory; then she informed the girl that 
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Gregory was not at home. In a dream the boy heard the lass of 


Roch Royal knocking at his door; he cursed his mother for her 
part in the girl's leaving, and he left in search of the girl. 


After riding the conventional mile or two he spicd the corpse a 
coming. With his little knife he slit the winding sheet and 


kissed first her cheek, then her chin and her rosy Tipe “y 
made his vow that as she hed died for his sake he would aio 


for hers. In all the Tonnessee texts there is given the idea. 


of parting lovers and one of the stanzas most like thet of 


Child is: 

"Who will .shoc your, pretty little feot? 

And who will glove your hand? 

And who will kiss your rosy lips 

When in a foreign land?" | 
By far the best known of the Child ballads found in Tennessee 

is "Bonny. Barbara Allen.” Nine texts have been found in this: 
section. Six of the nine have as a beginning, "It was in the 
merry month of — In five of the nine there is to be found 
the inoffent about the tavern, although the Tennessee ver- 
sions change the name to bell room and dunce hall. In prac- 


tically all the hallads we ere told thet they buricd sweet 


William in one churchyard and Barbara in the Other. In one > 


of the Tennessee texts we find this change: 


ried him by the Baptist wall, 
ara lay beside hin." 


"They 
And Ba 


A common occurrence in balleds is for the dying to make re- 
quests. In five of the nine ballads Berbsre begs of her fa- 
ther or mother to dig her grave, or make her bed, 2s the 


grave is’ sometimes called, for she intends to die for Sweet 
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William. In one of the ballads the mother of Barbara dies 
also. William died on Saturday, Barbare on Sunday, and her 


mother, the Old Woman, died on Easter Sunday. 


Barbara's extreme cruelty is shown more in one ballad: 
| 
"With scornful eyes she looked cown, 
Her cheeks with laughter swelling; 
‘While all her friends cried out amazed, 
'Unworthy Barbara Allen." 
| 
With all her cruelty she soon repented her deed and called. 
for her mother to make her bed both long and narrow, for 
Sweet Willieé had died for love of her today, and she would 
die for him tomorrow. And the conventional beli-tolling is 


a feature in eight of the group. 


With this very small collection of English and Scottish Pop- 


ular Ballads found in Tennessee, making a total of twenty to 


date, it is most — that these stories have been "| 
‘well preserved. In many instances in this collection t 
words, phrases, and expressions are word for word like-the \ 
early ballads. In this group we find that people of high 
rank are chosen for the characters; the stories are not 


sensational, and the language is to a large extent formal. 


In direct contrast to, this group we turn to other imported * 
ballads and songs. There is a noticeable difference between 

these two groups. Here the characters are people chose 
from the lower ranks; there is no mention of cagtles; the 
language belongs: to the lower classes and the stories are in 


many instances sensational. 
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‘* The use of the supernatural was a frequent feature found in 
7* the traditionai ballads. It is not so common to the other 
; imported or American groups of ballads. One of thesc bel- 
leds is concerned with its use. In "The Cruel Ship Carpen- 
ter' after having killed his sweetheart. little Molly with 
a the sonventional sharp knife, Sweet Willie went aboard a 
: ship to travel to his heart's content, but to his great a- 
| a nazement he saw the ghost of his sweetheart, who demanded 


the debt he owed. 


The most sensational murder stories are found in "The Wex- 
ford girl," and "In Seaport Town." This type of bellad is 
very popular. Murder of any kind preys on the emotions - 
pal the people, especially do we fina that mountain people ar ; 
Susceptible. The Wexford girl was dragged by her yellow 
locks and thrown into the weters that ran through Wexford 
town. The popularity of this song no doubt is because of 
the emotions which the boy displayed efter he had killed 


his sweetheart. In the end he mutters a warning to all 


young people to’ beware of the wey he had lived. "In Sea- 
port Town" has a theme similar to the poem "Isabella of 
Keats. The brothers of the girl take her lover for 6 hunt- 4 
— ing trip from ‘Which he never returns, and as a result of 
> : this. separation the girl joins her lover in death. 


Ballads, we must remember, tell a story. The mein interest 


lies. in’ the action, which is usually Simple. From earliest . 
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literature we discover that the ballad deals with the seri- 
ous phases of life such as love, which may be either tragic 
or happ¥; religion, and death. Among the main causes of 
this last mentioned are to be found in neglected love, diso- 


bedience to the laws of God and mam, and disasters. 


The ways of departing from this world are numerous, yet the 
ballad has three outstanding ways. The first is hanging on 
the a as is exemplified in- "The Maida Freed from 
the Gallows" and "Charles Guiteau.” A second method is by 
the use of some instrument. In the case of little Mary 
Phagan it is a sharp.stick; in the ballad "The Silver Dag- 
ger" the weapon of. that name formed the means of escape from 
the man's family. In *geaport Town" the death instrument is 


not designated; the ballad merely tells that the two broth- 


ers took their sister's sweetheart hunting, and we infer that 


the murder was most brutal from his condition when she found 


him. She discovered him the next morning in a ditch of 
briers, and of his appearance she says, "His face was ey 


as any buteher.* 


A number of fair ladies pined away for love: ‘It seems that 
this was true of the fairer sex more than of the opposite. 

in two instances we find that men died of love; Lord Lovell's 
true-love died today and ne tomorrow; in the “Broken 


Promise" when the man wes neglected by love he took to car- 


rying & pistol, then to card playing, then to gambling, and 
/ 
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later he died of a broken heart. Others who suffered from 
. this malady of heglepted love were the young lady whose Butcher 
Boy told other giris what he would not tell her. Then again | 
‘there is the young lady brothers killed -her sweetheart. 


Her plans were: 
° “And since my brothers have been so cruel - 
As to pierce your sweet life away; ; 
Your grave shall hold us both together, 

For while I have breath I shall with you stay." 


The crimes, Teenedics, end disasters of the days of yore were 
cried up in ballads, and such: news Kes been pre erved for SUC . 

ceeding generations. Many of the ballads of aa and disas- 

ters, particularly those of more récent date, had their peal 

nings in the news. Later they were taken, the "single action, 

entire, and complete,* the rough edges trimmed off, and the 

ballad as we now have it evolved. And like Shakespeare, the 

old ballad-makers took the events which had perhaps been used 

before and turned out verse which is well known today, and 


probably did more with it for its having been used before. 


Of the ballads of wrecks and disasters, fifteen in number, 
Nine relate the stories of train wrecks. Two took their be- 
ginnings after tragic wrecks in East Tennessee: “The Wreck 


. of No. 5,” and "The New Market Wreck." 


Eech age has its pirates, robbers, and outlaws. Whether their 
deeds be on land or sea, their fame spreads rapidly. Litera- 


ture has made much of the outlaw and pirate. His thrilling 


adventures are read with fear and trembling, and yet with a 
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certain bit of admiration that he had the courage for such 


| 
audacity. 


| 
The greatest of English outlaws in literature was Robin Hood of 


‘Sherwood forest. His escapades are as thrilling today as they 
were hundreds of years ago. Ballad literature gives oo 


of his deeds and life as concerned with other people. 


& 
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America had ier ‘celebrated pirates during the wars and when the 
country was young, but fT”. these men are unknown and unsung ex- 
cept in a few instances. The robbers and outlaws have taken 
the front pages of the newspapers, and have been made the heroes 
of agg ballads. Among the nost noted are Jessie James 


and Kenny Wagner. 


This collection contains the ballad of J esate 2 nee: His stir- 
ring bank robberies are not celebrated here. Instead we- finda | 
him doing menial labor--impossible housework for his wife. And 
the Soint of the ballad is that all who wish to be bandits 
Should stay single because a wife will cause theds death. 
Jessie's death was brought about when he was hanging a picture 
of ite dear little wife. And the banks he had planned to rob 
in times to come remained tasks for his men after he had been 
put under, a tombstone, up which was written: 

"If you want to live a bandit, stay a single man, 

For you know that Jessie James would never have losthis lift, 
| Hadn't it been for the picture of his dear little wife." 
| In a small group of Dallads in this chapter which deals with 


vagabonds, outlaws and robbers, there are men in prison for 
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a? deeds of evil, perhaps having knocked 4 man down in an 


ey and having taken from him his gold watch, or perhaps for 


. having gambled on the Sabbath. In "The Iron Bars," there is a 
stanza of the modern epbiedaer‘e song." This one, with "The, 


Boston Burglar," "The Rambling Boy,” and "The Rock House Gam- 


bler" shows the men who have been \put in prison perhaps to 


spend the rest of their lives or perhaps for a shorter sentence, 


but — of the time to be spent there is a lament-- 
heaving to spend time behind cqld prison bars, and also there is ~ 


a note of warning do common. to ballads of this sort. 


There is certainly no group of songs which touches the heart 


more quickly than do the lamgnts of children. Other songs may 


be very sensational as to story and arouse sympathy and curios- 
ity,-but‘the thing that pulls the heart strings is the cry of 


a lonesome, heartbroken child. This group numbers ten. There 


are three of the group which tell the stories of the deaths of 
. orphans; five which show the utter loneliness of children; 


and two in which a child pleads for the life of its father. 


The picture which "The Orphan Girl" makes as she stands in her 
regs at the rich man's palace draws all be sympathize with her 
and condemn the heartless prince in his luxury. The pathos is 
artfully handled throughout this ballad. Reminiscences of old 
ballads are found here. There is mention of the midnight 
charm, the funeral bell, the winding sheet, all of which are 


common to (scopy seems imperfect here). 
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a : The old adage val work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,® finds “in some of the songs found the group en- 
titled Nursery and Game Songs. Oris contributor who played en 
of these games when she was a child fs now a teacher in one of 


_ the rural schools and teaches these games to her pupils who 


seem to enjoy them as much as: welts the modern games. 


| Birds and animals, of which the = and the frog are repre-" 
sentative are included in four songs _ this group. ‘The love 

affair found in "Froggie's Courtin'" well known many chil- 
dren. ‘A little girl of my acquaintance lisped the entire song 
to me when she was just two years old. The song had been sung. 
to her as a Sleepy-time song by her mother, and this child never 


forgets a song once she learns it. 


The two jaybird pieces, merry and rowdy of tone, are a delight 


to any From one: 


“The jaybird built in the corner of the 
The wren he built in the garden; 

The crow built on the top of the tree, 

‘For see the other side of Jordan." 


~ In the second which bears the same title we fina: 


"The seybira courted the Dluebird's sister, 
Jingum alingo hey, 
He flew to a pawpaw limb , and kissed her, 
alingo hey." 


\ 
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This bit of ieerhih perubhision the bird. The idea takes us ™ 


back to medieval literature which contains many animal stories. 
One of the best known of these is that of Reynard the Fox. 


This type of story! was later used by Chaucer. 
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"Babes in the Woods," gives the only tragic song of the group. 
It is the only instance of kidnapping in the entire collection. 


| 


‘The wotif of the bird caring for the dead children by covering \ 


. 5 them with strawberry leaves is another feature found in medieval 3 
Literature? | 


| | Much can be said of the religious attitude of those people from 
the mountain section, their beliefs and ideas are clearly shown 


in many of the ballads. . 
‘This Religious group numbors eight. “In the first part we find 
"The Romish Lady," which is a story of the Restoration period, 
in which a persecuted girl is supremely happy to have her 
Bible, and will not bow down to the popish idols of her Maier . ' 
| At the last when she is about to be burned she asks for for- 
: | Ziverigss fox the priests and her mother. Tuis dsllad was con- 
Biel girl frou Townsend, and it has been known by 


members of the family since 1858. 


In dialosue is "Cowes Think on Death (ind Juagment . " A Christian 
tries to bring a sinner to believe in the .jiaster. After much 
arguucnt, the wan finally pleads for eternal life, but retains — 
the view that his life has been too vile to gsi Lorgiveness, 


+ 9 and hence his final state..ent: | ‘ 


© And vexcd my Saviour so, 
Destruction is my portion, 
I sure to hell must zo." 


\ - "I've been so vile a sinner, 
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As for the Miscellaneous Ballads and Sones thoire seons to be 
no possible method of classification. There \ a group of 
recollection songs: the days of recalled by Ss 
Clock; the little red shawl brings memories of a mother" s ten- 
der care; the old rocker with its back against the wall recalls 


a patient grandmother. | | | | 4 
| 


A group of nonsense songs, five in number, includes the soldier 
who praised his sorghum molasSes, the woman who describes the 
men she won't marry, the girl courted by the bashful lover who 
insists on wearing boots and leggins, the man who soem to camp 


meeting and Sings Pie," and a conical song Of ane... 


Olid Gray Mare." 
This is a brief summary of a thesis which was a\y the Uni- 


. versity of North Carolina under the supervision of Dr. As FP. 


Hudson, and it was completed in 1932, 


The collector has since added about one hundred ballads and 
| ] songs to the present collection, and also” several hundred super 


stitions, a group of Civil War stories, and a number of Tall 


Tales, 
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